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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



AMERICAN 
COLLECTIONS 




THE COLLECTION OF GEORGE J. GOULD, ESQ., LAKE- 
WOOD, N. J. 

The Gould paintings are not collected in a gallery, but are scattered 
to decorate the walls of the town house in New York- and Georgian 
Court at.Lakewood, N. J. Much is thereby gained. Each. painting 
hangs alone, with ample wall space — a necessity, it should be said in 
passing, as the great majority of the paintings are of such supreme 
artistic value as to deserve, with justice, the appellation of gems. Most 
of the Barbizon paintings are found in the New York house, while the 
English and Dutch are in the country home, with some notable excep- 
tions, as for instance, the Van Dyck hangs on the stairway in town, 
while the famous Rousseau **Le Soir," with its warm tints and pleasing 
aspect, is near the family sitting room at home. 

In giving a critical review of this collection, which may be outranked 
by some in numbers, it is by none in importance, we may more or less 
follow the schools that are represented. 

There are but two Italian paintings, a Ghirlandajo and a Titian. The 
sumptuous Florentine and teacher of Michael Angelo is seen in an 
"Angel Choir," a large circular painting of rich color, which bears this 
artist's characteristic in that the female face is evidently a portrait — 
a peculiarity which makes even his sacred subjects of historical inter- 
est, as he habitually introduced the faces of distinguished Florentines 
in his compositions. 

Titian, called by Kugler "The finest portrait painter of all times," 
demonstrates his grandeur of style even in the small man's head in 
which his great skill, as a colorist and incomparable morbidezza paint- 
ing is evident. 

The Dutch school has examples of great interest. Foremost is the 
Rembrandt, the portrait of himself as a standard-bearer, which was 
painted when the "King of painters" was about 50 years of age. The 
face is seen nearly in front view. The large hat, turned up at the 
side and decked with feathers, covers his head and a steel cuirass 
shields his breast ; the remainder of his habiliments are suitably rich 
and appropriate; one hand grasps the staff of an unfurled banner and 
the other is placed at his side. This painting, which is well known 
from the engravings by Lause and by G. Haid, was at one time in the 
collection of George IV. Rembrandt's wonderful control of light and 
shade is also here visible. He created effects as the mosaic record says 
day and night were created — by a fiat. This made him the dramatic 
. giant in whom the Dutch school reached its generic climax. 

His pupil, Gerard Dou, was not so successful as a portrait painter 
because his manner was too slow and labored to please his sitters. His 
best work was done in the little cabinets of interiors with stately dames 
or buxom maids. He followed his master's early highly finished man- 
ner to a point no other artist ever attained. The "Lady Playing on a 
Virginal," which was in the W. Wells' sale in 1848, is a characteristic 
example. 

Another artist who found his salvation by leaving his master's 
methods was Isaac van Ostade, who at first imitated his brother Adrian 
and was naturally much inferior to his instructor. When he, however, 
adopted a manner of his own he became remarkable for good compo- 
sition, well-drawn figures and solid painting, and, as seen in this "Inn- 
door Scene," became distinguished from his brother by the use of more 
brown and yellow. Only in this century has he become recognized, 
the English appreciating his work long before the collectors on the 
* continent, as a consequence of which his best work is to be found there. 

Another artist first discovered by English connoisseurs was Albert 
Cuyp, called "The Dutch Claude." His "Landscape with Cattle" pre- 
sents that wonderful study of sky and clouds to which the artist ever 
resorted, while the cattle have his well-known color characteristics. 

An important marine by Willem Van de Velde, and a strong Aert 
Van der Neer "Winter in Holland," in his virile tones, together with a 
canvas by Frans Hals showing two laughing boys, with broad strokes 
and dashes, complete the list of examples" of that healthful and vig- 
orous school which may be called the school of nature and humanity. 
These Dutchmen were the first to paint men and women as they were ; 
perhaps lacking refinement, still with coursing blood in the veins, full 
of vitality. They were the ones to show how nature should be painted, 
and Constable and the Barbizon men learned of them. 

As a transition we may refer to the Fleming Van Dyck, whose 
"Comte d'Alligfre" is a good example, and then turn to the English 
school of figure painters. Preeminent is Sir Thomas Lawrence's mas- 
terpiece, "Portrait of Mrs. Gibbin as Miranda in 'The Tempest,' " 
which indicates the strength this courtly painter possessed and which 
he rarily allowed to assert itself. 

From the hand of Joshua Reynolds comes "The Duchess of Marl- 



borough, which shows in the background how great a landscape 
painter the Royal Academy president might have been. His reputation 
did not, however, as is commonly supposed, rest entirely on his por- 
traits, but is strongly endorsed by such small genres as "The Mob 
Cab," "The Babes in the -Wood" and "The Strawberry Girl." This 
latter is found here. At the W. Willet's sale in 1813 it brought £204, 
showing the regard in which it was then already held. 

The three examples by Gainsborough, the father of English land- 
scape, declare the rank he held with Rubens as a colorist, refined to 
silvery purity; and the truth of Ruskin's saying that: "in technical 
work Turner was a child to him." 

Hoppner's life-size portrait of "The Duchess of Bedford" indicates 

. the grounds on which he became the chief rival of Lawrence. How 

well he has managed in this striking painting the robe with graceful 

folds. The bust portrait of Mrs. O'Hara is of equal finesse. A few 

of his excellent study sketches in chalk are also preserved here. 

As a pendant to this serves the Romney "Mrs. Ker." He drew with 
vigor. His touch was broad. The expression of the face of his sitter 
is truly charming. 

The landscape by Constable is such as only one could have painted 
who loved nature with passion. To him his friend Archdeacon Fisher 
wrote, "You will join the Society of Ruysdael, Wilson and Claude." 
In this landscape there are combined all those excellences which gave 
the artist his place : truth of color, well managed light with local tints, 
perfectly arranged planes of composition, the breeziness of outdoors, 
and with it all that reality of English home scenery, which turned 
the French landscapists from the "ideal" style of landscape, as prac- 
ticed by Claude and Poussin, to that school of the 30' s, of which the 
Barbizon men are the most important group. 

From grave to gay, as we turn to the dainty pastorals by Lancret, 
Fragonard and Pater. They belong to the delicate gallantry of Wat- 
teauj exquisite in finery, tender in sentiment and charming withal. 

Of more serious importance is, however, the work of Greuze, whose 
design is vigorous and fancy graceful. His style gives but little to 
color except in the flesh tints which, although slight, are delicate, trans- 
parent and tender. In his early years he was scoffed at by the French 
Academy which refused to allow his pictures to be exhibited in the 
Louvre, but the strength of character of his painting asserted itself in 
time and at the San Donato sale in 1870, eighteen of his pictures 
brought $142,650. "Les oeufs casses" being sold for upward of $26,000. 
In his most earnest manner we find to be "The Little Mathematician," 
which was in the collection of M. Lafontaine de Sevigny, and is one 
of the most successful of Greuze's single heads. 

The Barbizon school offers canvases which are singled out in the 
histories of art. Mention Rousseau's "The Charcoal Burner's Hut," 
Corot's "La danse des amours," Troyon's "En route pour la marche," 
and other examples here present, and 'we turn over in mind the records 
of the chefs-d'oeuvre of art. 

"The Charcoal Burner's Hut" — only a distinguishing name, for the 
hut is but a minor accessory. It is the landscape, simple, yet grand. 
Here we see recorded the 'voice of nature which to the serious and 
sensitive soul of Rousseau often spake in the melancholy harmonies of 
her more dramatic side. It is a picture that you feel you cannot coolly 
analyze. There are bits of light, patches of brown, touches of color — 
yet in mighty harmony welding the majestic splendor. There is a 
largeness, a reaching out, a sureness of expression which the master 
never surpassed. 

An entirely different phase of Rousseau's art is shown in "Le Soir," 
which is a joyous, tender picture, suffused with the golden sheen of a 
setting sun. The trees are studied with truth, the foreground is freely 
handled, the sentiment is one of calm repose and contentment. 

Corot's style may be followed in the six superior examples shown. 
From the large "Danse des Amours" to the small sunny country lane, 
we find Pere Corot in all his poetic charm. 

The two examples by Troyon both indicate how great a landscapist 
he was, as well as cattle painter. The excellence of his figure drawing, 
be it of man or beast, fits in well in the inspiring completeness of his 
paysagerie. 

Few ever lived who could lay rich, deep, sober colors with a more 
charming relationship than Diaz. This is shown, both in the large 
landscape with its open light play, and the figure pictures with their 
delicate drawing with which the artist opened his career under the 
influence of Correggio and Delacroix. 

Landscapes by Dupre and Daubigny, and a number of characteristic 
drawings by Millet of his laboring peasants, show how rich the collec- 
tion is in examples of the men of the thirties. 

A number of canvases of later date are of equal importance. Jong- 
kind's Dutch village scene has the limpidity, the atmospheric reflec- 
tions, the solid painting of this earnest worker 1 while Henner's "Bust 
of a Woman" is also in the usual vaporous manner of this artist. An 
Oriental scene by Fortuny displays the brilliancy of touch of the man 
whose spontaneous outbursts of genius made him the beau ideal artist. 
His was no labored versatility, but an irresistible power over his me- 
dium and his subjects. A watercolor, "The Philosophers," shows a 
luxuriant interior with marvelous skill of technique ; it has been called 
by competent critics the best example of the gifted painter in this 
medium. _ 

One of the most refined and beautiful characters of modern French 
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art was Eugene Fromentin, strong and pure, with an intellect of the 
finest fiber. His "Halt," with its many figures, is a masterpiece of 
painting that does not concern itself with the surface of things only, 
but goes deeper to the soul of things with distinction and the cachet 
of good breeding. He sees the untamable activity of nomad existence ; 
the splendid development that it bestows upon the physical man. He 
may lack the strange weirdness of Decamps, or the wild ruggedness of 
Delacroix — his work in its sincere and refined beautv has a permanent 
value. Gerome, another Orientalist, shows in his "Eastern Bazaar" 
his realistic elaboration and technical triumphs, whereby he has achieved 
over all narrow criticism of shallow pretenders an enviable place among 
the masters. 

Those who credit Meissonier with only skill in finish make a grave 
mistake as his aim was higher than to be a mere petty transcriber of ex- 
quisite form. Certain of the old Dutch and Flemish masters like Dou 
or Metzu are not derided for the same honesty of purpose which led 
them to the detailing of minutiae. Neither should Meissonier be. The 
three or four examples, notably his "Stirrup Cud," have a vital voice 
that speaks with technical precision, maybe, but is heard nevertheless 
with distinctness. There is a sense of largeness in what only appears 
to be littleness. 

Kaemmerer's "Marriage Procession" is too well known from the 
reproduction to need more than a passing reference. 

The studio of Alphonse de Neuville was a curious one. Instead of 
carpets and such effects as are precious to his class, he surrounded him- 



self with broken cannon-wheels, bloody mattresses, muddy straw, bat- 
tle-stained uniforms, casques all battered with bullets, guns and rifles 
of all kinds, broken swords and other accessories of real earnest war- 
fare. The war of 1870 proved an inspiration to him, he joined the 
service and became an active participant in the strife. Then he pro- 
duced those military subjects, so full of freedom, audacity, movement, 
truth of physiognomy, truth of gesture, truth of color, above all, so 
full of action. His "Charge of the Forty-second Highlanders at Tel- 
el-Kebir" is considered, and so recorded, as one of his principal works. 

Excellent animal painting is seen in some examples by Barrye and 
by Swan, whose "Puma and Parrot" is full of grace and with remarka- 
ble texture. 

A few men belonging to the impressionist group are found in a pas- 
tel, "Winter," Fritz Thaulow ; a "Fellah Woman," by Degas, and 
a still-life of "Pheasants," by Monet. 

The family portraits, albeit of personal interest, bear the names of 
Benjamin Constant, Bertier, Lynch, Carolus Duran and Chartran, and 
are. aside from the home associations of the artistic merit, demanded 
by the other paintings. Likewise the panels in the music room painted 
by Irving Wiles, Shean, Maynard and the renowned "Canterbury 
Frieze," by Robert Sewell, around the grand hall, a splendid example 
of mural painting, belong to a collection which is matchless for its 
treasures and furnishes dreams of beauty which long will haunt the 
casual visitor. 




ANTONIO MANCINI. 

DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 

(In the collection of H. W. Mesdag, The Hague.) 
ANTONIO MANCINI AND HIS ART. 



Three recent expositions of the works of Antonio Mancini have re- 
vived some former recollections and data treasured of the art of this 
extraordinary painter. These expositions were held at Glasgow, 
Utrecht and Dordrecht, the latter city acquiring for its museum "The 
Fruit Seller," an important canvas. 

In the winter of '97-'98 a comprehensive exposition of the work of 
Mancini was for the first time given in America in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, although a few stray canvases had already 
been brought over by some of our collectors traveling abroad, and 
adorned such well-known collections as those of Mr. Sears and Mrs. 
Gardner of Boston. The time was not auspicious, as the . economic 
conditions of the country were still at low ebb, and to this reason alone 
I must attribute the apparent indifference of collectors in the work 
of this artist, who stands out with great individuality from among his 
artistic confreres. With the exception of a few representative works 
bought by the Rev. Dr. Rainsford and some Philadelphia collectors, 
m ™ y 2 bnlllant examples were lost to American collectorships. 

Much was said at the time about Manciniism, and the art notes in 
dailies and magazines, treating of this subject, run the whole gamut 
from flattering laudations to expressions of abject distress in beholding 

•u l i n eyes of some could no lon S er be called serious art And 
still there was a point of agreement in the recognition of merit and 
talent in our artist. 

t Mancini is the type of a man who from natural American disposi- 
tion could be admired in the ordinary walks of life for his self-reliance 
his strong individuality, his ability and dexterity. These sterling char- 
acteristics of the man are also found in the artist. The great qualities 
tor which we admire individually and separately a Rembrandt, a Frans 
Hals, a Valesquez, a Thijs Maris, a Monticelli, may be put each in a 
place of its own— and Mancini's art, having taken nourishment from 
these sources, shows somewhat of a blending of their characteristics 

Having seen these recent exhibitions on the Continent, I am forced to 
admire the display of more than ordinary virility that never wavers or 
finds unsurmountable difficulties in the handling of one subject or the 
other. These paintings reveal a mind that trusts nothing to chance 
but systematically grasps a situation and renders it in a personal man- 
ner. In looking over these faces we gain the conviction that the artist 



is not attracted by mere form alone, but he delves into the sources of 
human nature and gives to each a spirituality best suited. Such ver- 
satility makes clear the great variety of sentiments shown in these can- 
vases. Here it is the sweet, innocent look oPa child in its teens, there 
the melancholy expression of a pair of black eyes in the face of a young 
widow, then again the cheeriness of some other daughter' of sunny 
Italy, or the self-consciousness of a Junolike figure stretched upon a 
divan that realizes the power that nature bestowed upon her in those 
charms, impressive in their truthful, vivid and harmonious 
rendition, or again we notice the different portraits of the 
artists father, representing him as a gardener, as an old musician, 
an old warrior, or as a gentleman of leisure. The same outlines, of the 
model are recognizable and through these lines the life within. Man- 
cini has been called a great colorist, and rightly so. He has great 
delicacy and sensitiveness in employing tints. Ofttimes well-nigh all 
the colors of the rainbow are brought to bear on a piece of background 
or some attributes to a central figure, yet never distracting the attention 
from the main subject or minimizing its importance. It shows the 
strength of the artist s conception of the properties of colors and their 
values; therein he is vigorous without lacking harmony and subtlety 
tor with ease and impunity this color virtuoso solves the most com- 
plex color problems. 

Do we need then apologize for some weaknesses that after all do not 
materially detract from the value of this art? Can we not rest cont™ 
at times with a wonderful impression of things rather than ask for a 
minute exposure of their substance, particularly when they fill the olace 
of auxiliaries in the wonderful harmonies of color? Our symoathies 
need not wane because of some peculiar methods in technical execu- 
tion sometimes employed by the artist, which to conservative ideas at 
first sight may not be prepossessing. Under all his novel ways and 
peculiarities there may be recognized the conscientious worker of high 
ideals and noble aims. s 

It was first in Holland that this modern Italian received wider an- 
preciation, the eminent Dutch painter, H. W. Mesdag, first calling at- 
tention to this talent, then scarcely known. A goodly number of Man- 
cini s paintings found in the Mesdag collection and the collection of 
Maison Artz at The Hague testify to the high aspirations and ability 
of this unique figure m art. Gustav Sues 



